THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF WORKS OF ART 


III Those Homo sapiens who are aware of and acknowledge 
the existence of phenomena that are autonomous and aes- 
thetic and who in varying degrees effectively distinguish 
those phenomena from phenomena that are not and who re- 
gard works of art as they do all phenomena exclusively 
from a first-person perspective--the spectators of this 
group can be divided into two groups (a) those who are 
capable of effectively distinguishing between works of 
art and phenomena that are not at the same time autono- 
mous and aesthetic and who regard works of art exclu- 
sively from the first-person perspective of a single 
spatially and temporally situated Homo sapiens--many 

of the spectators of this group it should be noted do 
not always effectively distinguish between works of art 
and phenomena that are not works of art they do not be- 
cause they erroneously name all phenomena that "please" 
or "impress" or "amuse" them for example to be autono- 
mous-aesthetic phenomena. Those spectators are not our 
concern here. We are at the moment interested in the 
spectator who regards what is in fact a work of art 
from the exclusively first-person perspective of a spa- 
tially and temporally situated Homo sapiens. Can such 
a spectator regard a work of art as an end unto itself? 
No. Such a spectator regards autonomous-aesthetic phe- 
nomena only in terms of his or her first-person needs 
desires fears aspirations and so on. His/her stance 

is largely biological. This is the perspective of most 
children and many adult Homo sapiens with reference to 
works of art. This is the stance of the spectator who 
regards a fictional/artificial character as a non- 
fictional/nonartificial Homo sapiens (not unlike the 
spectator) whose well-being is the spectator's direct 
concern--such a spectator for example feels compelled 
to protect another of its species as it were and for 
that reason calls out from the audience a warning to 
the about-to-be-abducted heroine on stage. This is 
also the stance of the spectator who sorrowfully weeps 
when he or she realizes that Cavaradossi for example 
has been murdered in Puccini's Tosca or when he or she 
realizes that Emma Bovary is about to take her own life. 
This similarly is the perspective of the spectator who 
regards autonomous-aesthetic phenomena not as fictions 
rather as descriptions of episodes in his or her own 
life for example the spectator whose child has been 
kidnapped who emotionally overcome rushes from the 
theatre in the middle of the performance of a play about 
kidnapping. Certainly such spectators are not capable 
of regarding works of art as ends unto themselves. 





